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Premiums for Milch Cows. | 
| 





The list of premiums to be awarded at the Ohio State 
Fair next fall, is now being printed in the Agricultural | 


Report. It will be published in different form tor gen- 


eral circulation, soon after the meeting of the Board on | 
the 8th inst. | 

It will be found that competitors for premiums on| 
milch cows are required to make trial of their cows 
the last ten days of the present month, (and again in| 
August, )— we call attention to the fact now as the full | 


3 ss Sir degnee, 
premium list may not be circulated in time. The fol-| 


lowing is the portion relating to milch cows: 
For the best milch cow, : - $15,00 
Second do do - - - 10,00 
The cow to be fed on grass only, during trial; the 
trial to be made for ten successive days in the months 
of May and August — the last ten days of each month. 
Statement to be furnished, containing, 
Ist, The age and breed of the cow, and time of calv- 
ing. 
Od, The quantity of milk in weight, and also of but- 
ter, during each period of ten days. 
3d, The butter made to be exhibited with the cow 
at the Fair, and the statement to be verified by the affi- 
davit of competitor and one other person conversant 
with the facts. 
~- eee 
What a man’s abode looks out upon, and through 
what avenue he gets hie fresh air, are important par- 
ticulars. 
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Ayrshire Cattle in Ohio. 


Brief mention was made in our paper two or three 


|months ago, that several thorough bred cattle ot the 


Ayrshire breed had recently been introduced into Jef- 
ferson Co. of this State, from the imported herd of E. 
P. Prentice, Esq., of Albany, N. Y. 

At our request, friend Wm. H. Ladd has furnished 
us the following information respecting them, accompa- 
nied with an engraving of the bull, which we shall per- 
haps copy at another time. They are three in number 
—a bull, cow and heifer, and are owned by Wm. H. 
Ladd and John R. Cunningham, of Richmond, Jeffer- 
(The same persons, it will be remem- 
bered, who introduced the Morgan Horse two years 
ago.) 

The animals were shipped quite late in the fall, and 
suffered much delay and hardship on the journey. The 
letter from friend Ladd says “they reached their des- 
tination in moderately good condition. The bull took 
a first premium at the N. Y. State Fair last fall, and is 
the finest specimen of the cattle kind I ever saw; not 
the largest, by any means; but he looks like a fine 
blooded horse. The cow also is a fine animal, but is 
more cut down by the journey. For an account of their 
pedigree, &c., see accompanying letter from Mr. E. P. 
Prentice.” - “ 7 ” ‘a 

Extract or Letter rrom Mr. PRENTICE. 
“The Bull, we call ‘Dandy.’ He was imported a 
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calf in the autamn of 1845, by Sam. G. Wood, of Len- 
nox, Mass. He was bred by Mr. Young, of Kilmann 
Mains, Scotland, and out of his cow, * Doudy,’ with 
which he was imported. The cow and this calf at her 
fect, took a first prize there before being sent out, as 
the best cow and offspring shown. 

‘The Heifer sent you, we call ‘ Lassie,’ and her calt 
we call ‘ 


Lassie, 2d.’ The heiter was three years old 
last July, and thecaltf was dropped on the Lith of June. 

“The Cow was out of the imported cow, ‘Alice,’ by 
the imported bull, ‘ Wallace,’ both my animals, formerly | 
owned by Judge Van Bergen, of this county, and atter- 
wards by Mr. Bement. This calf out of this cow by al 
son of * Wallace,’ called ‘ Ducas,’ out of Fairy, sired in| 
Scotiand. 


contidence that the cattle will 
picase you, if they get through in safety, as [ trust they | 


‘| feel the utmost 


‘My friends, the editors of the Cultivator, have ex- 
presse d surprise that I would sell this bull; and I con- 
tess, when | offered him to you, (the only time I ever} 
did offer him) witha younger one, I had very little! 
doubt you would choose the younger, if any; and if I 
had not offered him, I think [ should not now. I have} 
had a drawing of him taken to day, to be engraved ;| 
as you have the substance, I shall take pleasure in| 
sending the shadow when I get it.’ e ® * 


Exrract or A Letrer From Sanrorp Howakpb, OF THE 
Avpany Cuctivator, To WM. H. Lapp 
‘My attention was lately called to some fine Ayr-| 
shire cattle, which I was informed, had been purchased | 
by you, in connexion with Mr.Cunningham. I applaud | 
the spirit which has prompted you to undertake this| 
enterprise, aud would at the same time congratulate | 
you on the excellence of the stock you have obtained. | 
The bull is one of the best I have ever seen — and 
have several of the most noted ones that 
been imported, or bred in the Eastern States.” 
eee + 
Colleges--Agricultural and Mechanical. 


seen have 





Mr. Epitor: My attention has just been called to a| 
subject on which I communicated to the Cultivator a se- 
ries of articles several years since — The Education of| 
Farmers and Mechanics. 

A prospectus for an Agricultural and Mechanical Col-| 
lege, to be opened on the second Monday of this month | 
(April) at Blendon, Franklin county, Ohio, is now be-| 
tore me. 

One feature of this Institution deserves most special | 
attention. ‘The students will be required to devote| 
three hours per day at some branch of manual lean 
and five hours per day at their studies in the school and| 
lecture rooms.” 

On this feature I make the following remarks : 

1. That the harmonious union of mental and physi- 
cal labor is a desideratum in a true system of education. | 
It is not only demanded by the highest welfare of man, 
but the spirit of the age and the progress of philoso- 
phy, calls for this union not merely while obtaining an 
education, but through the whole life of every individ. 
ual of all pursuits and professions. By this union 
alone can the health of both mind and body be preser- 
ved, and developed harmoniously in accordance with 
the design of the Creator He whodevotes himsclf ex- 
clusively to mental pursuits lives but half a life. Not 
only are his physical powers rendered inert and th: 
mind weakened by their enervation, but those facul- 
tics of the soul which receive their cultivation and erat- 
ification from the pursuits of the body, are neg: cted, 
and the mind but partially developed. 

Every one has intellectual and moral powers which 
go out toward nature, and the pursuits of agriculture 
and horticulture supply these powers with their only 
means of discipline. Those who delight in the beauti- 
ful feel a spiritual void when shut out from the foliag 
and the flowers. They long to be with nature, and to 
engage in the cultivation of the grains and grasses, 
vines and flowers — to watch them as they unfold their 


| 


! 
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| true system of education, 


| will supply his wants. 


| rels, that | may imspect your work. 
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loveliness, and to sympathize with their freshness and 
fragrance. Those who are disconnected from ‘nature 
become physically dyspeptic, intellectually whimsical 
and morally nnamiable. The void thus occasioned is 
filled with every kind of fashionable folly which dis- 
pleases the genial simplicity and generous virtue of 
nature. 

On the other hand, those who devote themselves ex- 
clusively to what are understood as physical pursuits, 


| become mentally inert, and the result is the unnatural 


grossness und the deformity of the body. They know 
little or nothing of the laws of existence and happi- 
ness, and life is to them one dismal and sterile blank 
Chey may reside amid the beauties of the country, but 
are unable to enjoy them by reason of their deticient 
mental development. 

The remedy for this almost universal self-sacrifice is 


| the union of which I have spoken; and how shal! this 


be secured except by planting our schools, academics 
and colleges upon this natural basis? This is the only 


2. The second remark I have to make is, that every 
student educated on this plan is doubly armed for the 
battle of life. He has not only his mind but his body 
to depend upon. If he should enter upon a profession 
or attempt to pursue science or literature for a liveli- 
hood, and have not the means of living during his pro- 
bation —that is, while getting a character and a nam: 
that will bring him business —he can readily turn his 
hand to some mechanical pursuit for a sufficient period 
each day to pay his expenses, and yet have the larger 
part of his time in which to perfect his qualifications. 
Should he enter into any business and be unsuccessful 
—be thrown out of the employment on which he had 
depended, he can at once turn to another calling that 

} These remarks are on the sup- 
position that the student has learned a mechanical trade. 
or the art and science of agriculture, or (which he 
might well and should do) more than one trade togeth- 


| er with agriculture. 


I have in my own experience learned the necessity of 
this. True, I was bred to agriculture, but being thrust 
into the city by a desire to pursue literature and reform, 
my agricultural knowledge was of no service unless | 
left my studies entirely and fled to the country for re- 
fuge. Had I possessed a trade, abundance with my 
economy, would have flowed into my pocket from a 
few hours of daily toil—a toil which my physical 
health demanded, and which would not have interter- 
ed with the gratification of my chief desire. And even 
now, had I a trade I should rejoice in laboring every 
day for the sake of obeying the great law of existence, 
which demands manual toil from each. 

There is an anecdote of Stephen Girard in point un- 
der this head. A very intelligent and trustworthy 


| young man lived with him several years as clerk. Gi- 


rard thought much of him, and he relied upon the ad- 
vice of the man whose business talent had enabled him 
to accumulate millions. At length the young man 
thought the time had come in which he should go into 
business for himself. He signified to Girard his inten 
tion and asked him what he thought best for him to 
pursue. The wealthy man paused amoment, and then 
replied that he had better learn the cooper’s trad: 
The young man was astonished ; but relying upon his 
advice, he engaged himself as an apprentice and served 
two years. His time being expired, he called upon 
his old master, and told him he had learned his trade. 
Well, said Girard, brmg me round some of your bar- 
The young man 
lid so — Girard was pleased with his work, and step- 
ping to his desk, wrote a check for twenty thousand 
doliars, which he handed to the young man, saying: 
‘You are now prepared to go into any business you 
please, and if you fui!, you have a trade to rely upon— 
you are perfee'ly mtlependent.” 

3. The third réfmark [ would make is, that as all who 
know anything of the laws of life agree that physical ex- 
ercise is essential to all, and as nearly all institutions 
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are adopting some genteel exercises, such as calisthenics | 
for ladies, and perhaps some gymnastics for gentlemen, 
I would suggest that itis a waste of strength to employ 
it in unproductive labor, and a stupid policy to expend 
physic al labor for nothing, which rightly directed, 
might result in the advantages I have mentioned, and 
fulfil the spirit of the anecdote of Girard, without ex- 
pending several years of natural life 
end, 

The plan adopted bythe Blendon College is far more 
rational and profitable than all the gymnastics of our 
improved colleges. Every one ought to reject all ex- 
pense of strength which does not contribute to the sup- 
ply of haman wants, whenever that strength can be 
eficially employed. 


to accomplish that 


ben- 
When the object of the beautiful 
can just as well be subserved, we should aim at th 

useful. There is nothing useful that is not also beauti- 
ful and viee versa. 

A fourth remark is, that this system of education 
will banish the stupid views which so many have of the 
degradation of labor. Nothing is honorable but labor, 
and it becomes still nobler, when both mental and 
physical toil are harmoniously united. 

J know an individual in this city who was received 
into fullcommunion with the aristocracy, until it was 
discovered that he had formerly been a butcher in New 
England (!) whereupon he was kicked out. 

I Punde rstand also that a sect of simon-pure aristocra- 
cy is arising in New York, which excludes all but such | 
as have inherited all their wealth — it being considered 
a disgrace to obtain property by industry and econo- 
my. 

The difficulty with our educational system has been, 
and still is to a great extent, its tendency to cultivate 
aristocratic feeling, and to bedevil the heads of our 
youth, both male and female, with a thorough disgust 
for useful physical labor. He who can do any thing to 
eradicate this abuse should apply himself to the task, 
for the best interests of all classes demands it. Our 
Blendon friends are taking the right course in this re- 
spect, and I bid them God speed. 

I know nothing definite as to the merits of the Blen- 
don College, e xcept the idea and plan of the Institu-| 
tution as exhiblted i in its prospectus. I may continue 
to write for the Cultivator concerning a practical edu- 
cational reform, giving an outline at least of a system 
of instruction adapted to the highest interests of all 
classes — agricultural, mechanical, commercial and pro- 
fessional. I shall endeavor to set forth an educational 
system that will secure the following advantages : 

1. To bring a thorough education within the reach of 
every child in the State. 

2. That will pay half of its own expenses, and derive 
the other half from the State. 

3. That will eventually do away with the professions 
as such, and relieve the people from their numerous ex- 
penses. 

1. That will secure health and prevent premature 
dec cay and death. 

That will mitigate the severity of agricultural and 
mec ashe al toil, and more than double the « capacity of | 
production. 

That will more equitably distribute the rewards 
of labor. 

7. That will do away with the necessity for courts, 
jails, penitentiaries, poor-laws and poor-houses. 

8. That will secure the harmonious union of mental | 
ind physical labor among all classes. 

That will banish the miseries and infinitely multi- 
ply the delights of life. 





A. Hine. 

Cincinnati, April, 1850. > 
es | 

Gas Tar— Inquiry. } 

. ‘ as P 

In No. 4, article on “ Whitling Shingles,” Gas Tar| 


Paint is highly recommended for roof painting , &— 
It seems to me that we have not the article in these 
parts, or else do not know it by that name, Is it sim- 


| separate thing altogether ? 


| weather almost as well as oil paint. 


|female department. 


| of the day, 


| pleased with the change 


| of life, 





' ply common tar, or some preparation nef it, or is it a 

Please tell us. 
Respectfully, 

1850. 


L. H. 
Carroll co., 
Answer.—Gas Tar, we ought to have said before, is 

i liquid substance obtained only from gas works. It 

is of dark color and pungent smell, very penetrating 

when applied to wood, and influence of 


Its cost varies in 


resists the 


different cities, from $1 to $3 per bbl. 
can be 


We presume it 
Cincinnati and Zanes- 
ville — and all places where there are gas works.—Ep. 
~2eoo + 
Letter from Ross County. 


obtained in Cleveland, 





n~ 

Owing to ‘ press of business’ and ‘rush 
find ourselves one month behind. But 
we notice your report of a good stock of correspond- 
ence on hand. ‘To us, that is the most interesting read- 
ing. We admire the good sense of the articles m the 
Bitter cold weather— we are 
watching, with much anxiety, the result on the remain- 
der of the fruit crop. You will excuse us for referring 
to this subject so often. You, doubtless, know some- 
thing of the anxiety of a person who has been for sev- 
eral years grafting and budding of this, that, and the 
other, and not yet seen a fair specimen of the fruit of 
one tree in ten. Were it not for the “present pay” 

realized in grafting and planting out young trees, we 
should quit the business. But while we receive the 
name of ‘farmer,’ we shall continue to graft and plant 
out trees— fruit or no fruit. Our peach crop was all 
killed on the low, and nearly all on the middle lands 
in the winter. On high land there is yet plenty. We 
have some trees that will be full at the top of the tree 
and none on the low limbs. We notice no difference 
as to hardihood in our budded varieties and our seed- 
lings. We have some five or six hundred trees of each. 

Wild Pigeons have been, and are still, abundant — 
every body that wanted, could catch plenty—two indi- 
viduals of our ae quaintance caught from 10 to 20,000. It 
is said they will fatten in a few days when penned _ 
we are trying on a hundred or two. We should like 
to know where the head- -quarters of ‘Pigeondom’ is. 
In our region they come from the north in “the forepart 
and are seen going back about two hours 
before sun-set. 

Red Foxes are being raised in our neighborhood. A 
neighbor had some dogs that scratched out an old one 
and some little fellows. As their eyes were not open- 
ed they had no disposition to run. They were taken 
to an old tame cat and placed in the nest of the kittens. 
The old cat, and indeed all the cats, seemed highly 
They are growing finely, 
Whether the farming com- 


Mr. Epiror: 
of time,’ we 


and are “ tame as kittens.” 


| munity will ever be benefitted by the Fox, is yet uncer- 


tain; but we believe the time will yet come when he 
will be introduced among the domesticated animals for 
valuable purposes. 

Water Witching is no go in this country. There 
have been, and still are some men above the lower walks 
who are silly enough to move around with a 


| stick in their hands, and even to point out where and 


how deep to dig, and sometimes pretty nearly hit it — 
| but to one good guess, there are, within our certain 
| knowledge, five We could give “names and 


Thisses. 


| dates.” Our wonder is, that where there is 80 much 
ruessing, there should be so few such cases as noticed 

i by Mi Darke: in No. 7. Water witches and Chext 
| crowers will have to revive their schools or soon be- 


come extinct. And since we’ve named cheat, allow me 
to say, that wheat has been murdered in every possible 
way to Cause it to turn state’s evidence agaist nature, 
but to no effect. It has been stunted — bit off —cut 
| off — pulled up and planted out, and even drowned 
and revived again; but all to no effect.—Wheat it still 
would remain. Any person having doubts on the mat- 
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ter, can 8 
ries of careful experiments, by torturing wheat plants, 
than by writing long articles. 

Before we close we must give you a moon story withi- 
out opinion or comment. Ata log-rolling not long since, 
a farmer of our acquaintance stated that he once plant- 


ed a peach orchard when the sign was just right to| 


make the trees grow tall and have pretty tops. “ But,” 
said he, “it would’nt do, for the tops not only grew up 
pretty and tall, but the roots also turned up, and the trees 
all Je li over.”’ 


: } : | 
We should like to see your Water Rams mtroduced | 


iv our neighborhood. 
where the water has to be carried from 50 to 200 yds. 
If they would recommend themselves they would find 
aready saie here 

We request dour representative to forward us a copy 
of the Report of the Stat Board of Agriculture, but 
have pot received it yet. 

Ross Co., April 15, L850. 


We have so many fine springs 


Simpson Jones 


ReMARKs.— Water rams are sure to give satisfaction 
if well made and properly adapted to the work to be 
done; but many that have been set in this State have 
not had these requisites. We have three or four rams 
on hand, but cannot go far from home to set them up; 
nor have we much experience in the business. 

The Report of the St 


be ready for distribution in a few days, we are inform- 


ite Board of Agriculture will 


ed.—Ep 
-7-eor 
Letter From Stark County. 
M. B. Barenam, Esq: On the 22d of last February 


we organized an Agricultural Society for the county of 


Stark, fixing the agricultural year on the second Mon-| 


day in April, and on that day to « lect officers for the 
year. On the 22d of February we had an attendance 


of fifty members; in April thirty, it being the time of | 
the annual school district elections, many that would | 


have attended the agricultural meeting were prevented 
by the school district meetings. By a vote, the by laws 
were so amended that the annual election of officers in 
future shall be on the 22d of February each year. We 
have the very best materjal for making our Society 
among the best, or comparing well with any county of 
the State, but we need some stimulant to bring it out. 
However, we will have from 200 to 250 members for 
our first anniversary fair next fall. On the second Sat- 
urday of June the executive officers meet to appoint the 
ditterent committees to award premiums on agricultur- 
al products, me¢ hanism, stock, &c. The funds are, $1 
from each member, in addition to the amount to be re- 
ceived from the county treasury. Now in the start it is 
desirable to move aright. What I would like to know 
is, the proper subjects for premiuin and the amount 
suitable to the different articles on which premiums are 
to be awarded, and whether horticultural awards should 
be included in the list. 

Our spring is cold and dry; vegetation can hardly 
struggle into life. Some live peaches yet remain with 
us. Wheat has not grown any the last three weeks, 
and only the earliest shrubbery shows signs of lifi 
Some of our farmers begin to be apprehensive for the 
wheat, particularly on the stiffer soils ; but my observa- 
tion is, our best harvests have been 
backward at this season. 

Respectfully, 
Massillon, 0., April 23d, 1850. 
ite tial - 
Letter from Wayne County. 


when wheat was 


A. Wates. 





Wueat Crop — Roncers’ Cuttivatorn—AGRICULTUR- 
au Sociery. 
Dalton, April 16, 1850. 
Mr. Batenam: The wheat crop at present looks as 
well as ever I have seen it in this section of the State, 
and bids fair for an abundant crop. 
We plowed under a blue grase sod and cultivated on 
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atisfy himself much better by going into a se- | ithe top with Rogers’ Wheel Cultivator, killing the blue 








grass in dry weather. We can easily regulate this Cul- 
tivator to any desired depth. One plowing and cultiy- 
jating well, will leave the ground in better order for 
| seeding than plowing twice and harrowing. We seed 
lin our wheat with the one horse ribbing plow, and the 
above named Cultivator. J. A. Borst, at Wadsworth. 
| Medina county, is manufacturing Weed’s Grain Drill 
and Rodgers’ Wheel Cultivator. L consider this the best 
Cultivator | have ever seen; every man that wants to 
get rid of blue grass ought to have it. 

Wayne County Agricultural Society expects to award 
| $400 to $500 in premiums next fall.” At the time of the 
|exhibition we ought to double the number of Ohio Cul- 
}tivators in this county. We are making efforts to in- 
crease its circulation now. [And with pretty good suc- 
cess too.—Ep. ] 


Respectfully, 
Tuos. RexEp. 


_ +seoe - 
Letter from indiana. 





Prospects anp Improvements — WeatHER — Fruit 
— Tur Wueat Crop, &c. 

. Barenam: The prospects of this part of Indi- 

are brightening. We have now in the course of 

{construction a rail road from the capital to the State 
ine, through this (Randolph) county. We have also 

|in contemplation a rail road from this place to the state 

jline, to connect with the Columbus and Urbana road 

| west of Greenville, Ohio. The farmers north of us are 

| enc rgetically at work building plank roads from Fort 

| 

| 

| 


M. B 


ana 


Wayne to this place by two difterent routes; there is 
nearly sufficient stock subscribed to build both roads; 
there are also two companies formed to construct plank 
roads from this place to Richmond and Centreville, 
W ayne county 

A new spirit is infusing itself into the people, and 
inprovements in agriculture and stock, are beginning 
to be thought of as practicable. 

The weather through the past winter has been change- 
jable, in the extreme ; the latter part of March and thus 
|far in April, has been very cold, and consequently veg- 
| etation backward. On the 13th inst., snow fell to 
jthe depth of 2 inches; and the night following, ice 
formed one inch in thickness. Peaches were all killed 
in February, but the prospect for a good crop of apples 
Is promising. 

The prospectof the growing wheat crop is quite flat- 
tering, although the amount seeded to wheat is not so 
great as last year, I think the amount sown is equal to 
‘48. The kernel being much smaller than usual, the 
same quantity sown to the acre makes the growing 
crop much thicker on the ground, which will serve as 
a hint to those farmers who have been parsimonious in 
seed, that the policy was an unwise one. This is em- 
phatically a wheat growing country, and as soon as suit- 
able means of conveying it to market shall be comple- 
ted, the culture of this staple will receive a greater 
share of attention than at present, and it is to be hoped 
that our farmers will not pursue the course of so many 
who have gone before; 1. e., continue to raise wheat as 
long as the soil will produce five bushels to the acre, 
without ever thinking of improving both the soil and 
the product, which all reasonable men admit may be 
done with increased profit and pleasure to the farmer. 


T. W. Rerce. 


is 


Winchester, Ind., April 16, 1850. 
-2eee 
Prevention of Poll Evil or Fistula. 

Mr. Batrenam :—Any farmer may stop the progress 
of poll evil or fistula, iftaken in time. Just as soon as 
he sees the swelling begin to rise on the poll or weth- 
ers of the horse, procure (by scraping fat rusty bacon) 
about a tea cup full of grease, to this add as much tar, 
mix them together —ruab on the part affected a small 
portion of the mixture, and apply a bar of iron heated 
red hot, and held so close as to cause the hair to curl, 
and the tar and grease to dry in; rub on a little more 
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of the mixture, and again apply the hot iron; this being | 
repeated four times, let the horse go to the pasture or| 
to the stable, and repeat the same operation for three | 
or four days in succession, and { will warrant, if this| 
preventive be applied in time and as it should be, the | 
poll evil or fistula will be stopped, and will rise no 
more. 

I have frequently used the above as a preventive for 
these evils, for the last thirty years, and never knew it} 
to fail, but if the evils are let run until] matter is form- 
ed, or likely to form, it will require a different treat- 
ment to cure either of them. For which I may send 
in a future communication, the treatment and remedy. 

Rosert A. SHERRARD 





Jeff. co., O., 1850. 


~.eooo- 
Preparing Seed Corn. 





Mr. Epitror: A member of the Greene Co. Agricul- 
tural Club, No. 1, requests of me to send you the fol-| 
lowing for publication. 

Take a tight vessel of convenient size, into which, 
put the seed corn, adding sufficient warm water to 
cover the corn; the water so warm thatthe hand can-| 
not be kept in it; stirring the corn a few times, that it} 
may be thoroughly wet, letting it stand in the water | 
from ten to twelve hours, then take the corn out of the 
water, and put it in a nice pile on the barn floor, cover 
it with a blanket forthe space of two nights and one 
day, then plantas soon as possible. 

My informant says (having confidence in him in this | 
matter,) that on last year, his seed corn treated as the 
above, came up so well, that he had not to replant any, | 
whilst the same variety, planted on the same day, in the 
same field, and not treated as the above, but dry, came 
up very indifferently, having to be replanted. 

What is still better, (says my informant,) the prepar- 
ed seed came up sooner, and apparently kept a week 
in advance in the growth during the season. 


I intend preparing my seed corn according to the} 


above. J. G &. 
Xenia, April 20, 1850. 
_— *eseer 
Another Corn Marker. 





Mr. Batenam: An inquiry is made in your last num- 
ber of the Cultivator, for information respecting a corn 
marker. We have used one for several years, until the 
corn drill took its place. It is an oblong square harrow 
as wide as the rows are apart, with two cultivator teeth 
put in the back ends, the rest being filled with harrow 
teeth. A bow will answer fora handle. Two rows 
can be struck off at the same time with this machine. 
A log chain is hitched to the two fore corners, then find 
the middle link, to which the double tree is hitched, 
and it is ready foruse. The weight of the hands on the 
bow will make it run qnite steady, if the ground be in 
good order. 

This harrow answers, with a slight alteration, for har- 
rowing corn, by boring holes obliquely through the side 
pieces, soas to bring the hind end nearly together. Its 
width behind should be varied to suit circumstances. 
Such as the situation of the ground and the size of the 
corn. W. L. 

Champaign Co., O. 

+*2ee 
Mode of Planting Corn. 


We have in this section a method of planting corn, | 


which may be new to some of your readers. After the 
ground is furrowed one way, one man commences fur- 
rowing in the other direction. A boy or man follows 
and drops the corn. Then another provided with an 
implement something like the common shovel plow, 
with a square piece of iron about the size of a common 
hoe, screwed fast to the end of it, follows the dropper 
and covers the corn, by letting the iron scrape up the 


dirt from the bottom of the furrow, and deposit imme-| 


diately on the hill. As soon as the corn is covered up, 
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the planter is dropped for another hill, &c. This meth- 
od here, in our new fields, where stumps are very thick, 
is a great saving of time. Two men, and a boy twelve 
years old, with two horses, can furrow out one way, 
and plant eight acres in a day. This I knowto be true, 
for Lhelped to plant one of my fields of eight acres in 
this manner last spring. The shovelplow with a square 
piece of iron on the end of it, will answer the purpose 
— Albany Cultivator. 
~7~2eer 
Patent Crown Head and Bolt. 





Mr. Epiror: The Messrs. Howells & Sipe, of Clark 
county, Ohio, have recently taken out a patent of the 
above caption, the object of which is, to give any soil 
plow all needful regulations, such as any greater or 
less breadth and depth of furrow slice, and if desired, 
change from a two toa three horse plow, the same 
plow running equally well in both cases, thus saving a 
double investment, if wishing to use a two or a three 
horse plow, beth of which are combined in one and 
the same plow, without adding any to original cost. 

Messrs. H’s. and 8. are now exhibiting their improv- 
ment to the farmers of Green county, in my neighbor- 
hood, all of whom having witnessed the practical op- 
erations of their patent,do not hesitate to say that they 
believe it to be a means well adapted to promote the 
end intended. 3. © &. 

Xenia, April 20, 1850. 

P. S. I believe I never saw wheat look better than 
does the present crop. If no unforseen calamity should 
befall it, we are going to have a bounteous crop. The 
peaches are not all killed yet, (say many.) 

Potatoes planted on the 2d inst., are not as forward 


| as those unplanted. 


Near four inches of rain have fallen within the last 48 
hours, and still raining, 


| | fear the clover seed sown on the 16th and 17th of 


| March is much injured by the late freezes 
Whilst penning this I lift my eye, 
Lo! the Columbus cars are snorting by. 
Yours, &c., J.C.G 
7-s2eee 


| Time for Cutting Timber — Weather. 
' —— 
| Friend Batenam: As the season for peeling bark 
| w il] soon be along, I think of making a few remarks on 
| that subject. In No. 3, of the present volume of the 
| Cultivator, among other matters reported as discussed 
by the Legislative Club, was the best time for cutting 
timber; and several of the members thought that the 
| best time to cut timber was as soon in spring as the 
| bark will peel. I feel diffident in opposing the opini- 
| ons of the Hon. members of that Club, yet my opinion 
j}does not agree with theirs on that subject. I have 
cleared small lots of land, in several different years, 
and used to deaden, or girdle the timber precisely at 
the time of year spoken of, but have since found that 
, in a very few years standing it becomes so rotten as to 
| fall; while I have observed timber killed at a later pe- 
riod of summer lasting much better. I have several 
| times cut and peeled timber for the bark, and have al- 
| Ways noticed that it soon becomes sap rotten. I have 
also noticed timber blown down in a storm, that oc- 
curred some years ago, about harvest time, when the 
leaves were fully grown; and also that cut during the 
dead of winter, when no sap was circulating; both 
these I have found lasting much better than that which 
was cut when the sap was in ful! flow. From these 
| circumstances, I come to the conclusion that either mid 
| summer, when the leaves are fully grown, or in winter, 
when but little circulation is going on, is preferable to 
| the time suggested by the members of the club. 
| I cannot certainly explain the cause of this differ- 
ence, but have thought that the sappy and porous con- 
dition of the outer portion of the wood during peeling 
time, was the cause of the more speedy decay. 
In this section of country, the better policy is, to cut 

and peel the bark; as oak bark for tanners is gener- 
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ally worth nearly as much as the timber, and though 
that should not last so well, yet the ditference 
than paid by the sale of the bark. 

WEATHER. — Were it not for the fact that the Cultiv- 
ator circulates through several degrees of latitude, re- 
marks on the state of weather and the s¢ 


s more 


wontia 


be of no interest to anv of its readers. But trom this 
circumstance it may, possibly, interest some reader.— 
Spring, remarkably c« ld, dry and backward. But 


for the last seven or cight weeks. Plenty « 


north, north-west, and west winds, with squalls of snow 


tle rain 








Ground froze almost every night. Have to wait for it 
to thaw of mornings before going to | low. Almost 
signs of leaves or flowers. Best roads ever reported 


among these hills in March or April. 
[ hope e’er | write again, nature will have put on het 
spring attire of leaves and blossoms. 
Re Spe ctfully , &e., 
Hy LE. 
Carrol co., O., 4th mo. 18th, 1850. 
~- . 
From the Wool Grower. 
Preparing Wool for Home and Foreign Markets. 





Extract of a letter from north-eastern Ohio, dated January 
9th, 1850. 

“T notice by the Dry Goods Reporter, that 80,000 lbs 
of the P. & Brown European shipment of wool has 
been brought back, and sold in New York city at 45 
cents per lb. —hard business — and as the Reporter re- 
marks, seems to settle the question as to shipping Amer- 
ican wool to that market, for the present at any rate. 
Yet I can not see why a trade with that market might 
not be opened, and permanently established, if great 
care was taken to prepare our wool to suit its taste, and 
introduce it in small quantities, at first, gradually in- 
creasing the amount proportionate to the demand. We 
know that it is not many years since a very strong pre- 
judice existed there against American beef, cheese, and 
other articles, which has been almost entirely over- 
come. The suspension of P. & Brown’s operations at 
Springfield, will operate to the same extent against the 
wools of eastern Ohio and western Pa., and Va., be- 
ing put up in as good condition as they have been for 
some two or three years past, from the fact that their 
representations have been instrumental in inducing 
many to wash their wool very light, in anticipation of 
remunerating prices per lb., they now say they find (by 
experience,) that it is more profitable to sell it dirt and 
all, for a less price per lb.— quick sale and ready mon- 
ey—‘“‘uimble sixpence”’ has a high reputation in this 
country. Those wool growers to whom I allude above, 
were incredulous at first, and very hard to bring up to 
the idea that it was their best policy to “wash their 
wool away,” (as they term it,) but by dint of perse- 
verance were made to act; now the reaction, | fear, 
will run them even further back than their former po- 

tion. However, there are many wool growers here, 

3 elsewhere, who think they know enough about the 
commercial and productive interests of the country, to 
look upon the present as only a period in the history 
of wool grow ing — view it as a great,a permanent, and 
for any series of years a profitable branch of business; 
hence I think that those who have wool depots have 
no great cause for discouragement in the failure of the 
one above mentioned.” 


Remarks ny Ep. Woot Grower: We are obliged 
to our kind friend for his letter, from which we make 
the above extract. The lot of wool he refers to, was 
sold at a much lower figure in London, and bought by 
a New York dealer, and brought back, and sold at a 
very handsome profit. It by no means, however, shows 
that woo] cannot be sent to England and sold at a good 
price. As he remarks, it is not many years since beef 
and pork from this country could be sold profitably.— 
In the winter of 1840-41, we went to Europe and spent 
some time in Ireland and England, learning how to pre- 


pare provisions for that market 


The result of our ob- 
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servations were published in the Albany Cultivator, in 
the summer of 1841, and republished over the whole 


country, and whenever those instructions have been 
] 


closely adhered to, the shipments have prove d profita- 
ble. It isan old country, and their custom of doing 
business has been long established, and the only way 
to be suecesstul in their markets is to conform to their 
customs, 

German wool to a very large amount is annually im- 


ported into England; we happen to know that it is no 


liner than a good deal of the wool that is grown in this 
country. Vrime Saxon and Silesian wool is worth in 
London now from 80¢ to 90c per lb. More than halt 


of the Perkins & Brown shipment was as fine, and gen- 
erally stronger in the staple, than the wool for which 
such prices were obtained. 

Now where is the difficulty 
roneous notion eutertained by thousands of wool grow- 
ers, “that it ismore profitable to sell it dirt and all for 
aless price per lb. ;” and so long as they adhere to that 
notion, just so long will they be at the mercy of the 
speculator, for they cannot have the advantage of a 
competition in the market. By turning to the 11th 
page of our first number, the reader w ill see how much 
care and pains is taken to wash sheep in Germany.— 
Let them compare it with the method usually adopted 
here, and then compare the wool, and they would not 
be ata loss for the reason why our fine wool will not 
sell in England. 

After being so well washed, the German wools are 
all sorted in much the same manner that we sort at our 
depot. The English dealer knows at once what woo! 
he is buying, and can buy the exact grade he wishes, 
and the manufacturer also knows how much wool he 
has. But if he buys American wool he does not know, 
for he can make no calculation as to the waste. 

If all the fine wool growers will only take the same 
pains with their woo] that the Germans do, and send 
it to us, we will guarantee them as good prices, all 
things being equal as to grade, for we can sort wool, 
and so prepare it, a8 to have it meet the wants of the 
English market. 

In our next number we shal! submit a proposition to 
the wool growers, especially of fine wool, to send us a 
guod supply of samples, as we propose to either take 
or send them to London, to exhibit at the great fair 
which is to take place there in 1851; and we have no 
fear but that we can get orders for all the strictly prime 
wool that can be raised in this country, and at much 
better prices than can be obtained here. But it must 
be well washed, and put up in good condition. 


a 


? Simply in a very er- 





[4 It gives us great pleasure to lay before our read- 
ers the following very excellent letter from Mr. Reed. 
It speaks for itself; and is the first attempt of any of 
our farmers, in the description of the sheep, and the 
wool. The rules are so plain that any persen can with 
ease make himself master of them, and guided by them 
he cannot fail of making a good selection. We know 
that a great many of our young, as well as old wool 
growers will thank Mr. Reed for this communication. 

We should like to hear from him on the subject of 
his summer and winter keeping of sheep. He must 
have a very valuable flock of sheep, to give such a clip 
of wool as is shown by the sorting. —Ed. Wool Grower. 


oy 


Standard for Saxony Sheep. 





At a meeting of wool growers at the state fair of New 
York, it was agreed that the judges of Saxony sheep, 
should publish a description of what they considered 
a complete specimen of Saxony sheep, for the benefit 
of young wool growers. The other judges desired 
that I would give a written description to Mr. Peters, 
the editor of the Wool Grower, to which I at length 
agreed. Pertection should be the aim of all; and as 
the Saxony sheep have been brought to the highest 
state of perfection, as producers of extra fine wool, it 
is my desire to make the description so plain that a 








1850. 
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young wool grower who observes these rules, in buy-| butcher. By so doing you will have the profit and 
ing or selecting for breeding, will scon have a good} pleasure of having a fine and beautiful flock. We ought 
flock. to improve our flocks, raise our fine wool, manufacture 

First comes the description of a pure blood Saxon! our own cloth; for if we pay twenty dollars for foreign 
buck. He should be of medium size, (and I consider | cloth, it has to be in specie, and away it goes, and some 
a medium sized buck to be 3 feet 9 inches from the} bank has to draw in sixty dollars of her circulation.— 
nose to the root of the tail,) around the body 3 feet 2! The difference is, had we bought American cloth, ou 
inches; around the flank 3 feet 6 inches; from the! farmers and mechanics would have had the twenty 





breast to the hip 2 feet 6 inches; in height 2 feet 3} 
inches; he should be a little longer than a Merino and| 
not quite so heavy built. The back almost straight; 
broad over the kidneys; body round; the neck start- 
ing almost level with the tops of the shoulders; the 
neck large at the shoulders, tapering and becoming 
round towards the head. The head small and neatly 
set on; no loose skin on the under part of the neck, or | 
very little ; the hoofs short and pointed; well quarter-| 
ed, strong, active, and spirited; his eye bright; pleas-| 
ant countenance, and tame; the skin smooth and healthy 
looking. When walking with his side to you he should 
look finished and gay. He should look and feel wool- 
ly, not stiff or hard, but soft. The same rules should 
be observed in selecting ewes, only they are a size less. 

The next comes the description of his wool. Fine 
wool on his forehead ; wool on his crown, fine, short; 
downy looking wool on his cheeks; the under part of | 
the neck as fine as possible and crimped. The wool| 
on the body to be as even as possible all over, and| 
should be crimped twenty-four to twenty-eight crimps| 
to the inch; the crimps should run plain and evenly | 
across the sample and up to the top resembling crape. 
it should be soft, fine, thick set or compact on the | 
sheep; it should be so that it will stand straight out, | 
showing small strands or divisions on the surface of the 
Hleece ; the belly well covered with fine wool; the hip 
wool soft and crimped. The wool should be a clear 
white or cream color; moderately yolkey and the sur- 
face of the fleece a little dark. There is a very good 
kind of wool that is very fine and close, in which you 
can not trace the crimps—you must decide by the 
smallness of the fibre. The fleece when shorn, its felt- 
ing properties should keep it united when spread re- 
sembling a spider’s web; it should be soft and easy 
rolled; the length of the wool after it is washed and 
shorn, is from one and a half to two inches. 

When a young wool grower goes to select, he should 
keep the above described sheep or some other model 
sheep before his mind; it would help him to have pre- 
cisely one-fourth of an inch marked on his left thumb 
nail, to lay the sample on and count, and if they count 
six or seven crimps in that space they are very good.) 





You should cut the samples with scissors, for pulling) 
them injures the wool and the sheep both. 

W’ en the wool is well crimped it is superb. Sheep | 
that u_. soaked and washed under a water fall until the | 
wool is ‘yaa and clean will average two and a half lbs. | 
per head —if washed in the old way they will average | 
three Ibs per head. You can have your sheep exqui-| 
sitely fine, or fine and heavier fleeced, just as you select | 
them to breed from. Then why not breed an American | 
sheep equal to any in the world, or one that will suit 
our notions? 

Remember “ like begets like.””. Be careful to guard 
against the following faults: Coarse, hairy faces; coarse 
hairs or uncrimped wool on the under part of the neck; 
stringy on the top of the shoulders; bareness of the 
belly ; coarse hip wool; and coarse hairs on the inside 
of the thighs; the skin pale or covered with spots; 
slab-sided, poor on reasonable keeping; sunk in the 
neck ; a little coarse; low on the side. 





By observing these rules in selecting and breeding, 
my wool of 1848 passed for the best American wool at | 
Davis & Aubin’s depot, at Boston; my wool of 1849 
passed at H. Blanchard’s depot, Kinderhook, N. Y.—| 
980 lbs super., 438 prime, all in the two grades. In| 
conclusion, try to have your sheep with as many of the | 
good marks as possible, and very few of the bad ones. | 
Annually select. fatten and sell faulty sheep to the’ 


dollars; and that same money kept among the indus- 
trious part of the community, might have paid a thou- 
sand dollars of debt in a year, and still have the same 
money to goon with. The depots are doing well in 
erading each wool according to its real value. Mr. Pe- 
ters, of Buffalo; Taylor & Rockwell, of Utica, N. Y.; 
Blanchard & Co., Kinderhook, N. Y.; Davis & Aubin, 
of Boston, are all doing a good business for the wool 
growers. Mr. Peters, of Buffalo, gives the prices and 
prospects of wool fairly in his paper monthly ; it comes 
cheap, only 50 cents a year, and I think every wool 
grower ought to have it. 
Tuos. Resp. 
Dalton, Wayne co., O., Feb. 1850. 


ly A 
Moon Eyed Horses. 





Mr. Batenam: I wish to call the attention of the 
public through the Ohio Cultivator, to the nature, cause 
and cure of the complaint known by the above title; 
so called from its occurring periodically and supposed 
amenability to lunar influences. 

It occurs irrespective of age or sex, and in one or 
both eyes. Its attack is sudden; the eye may be in 
seeming health in the evening, and in the morning the 
lids may be inflamed and much swollen, and the white 
of the eye having a milky appearance; this will be 
some thirty six hours arriving at its height, then will 
decline by the inflammation abating and the whiteness 
disappearing; but before the eye is entirely transpa- 
rent another attack is the consequence, following the 
same course, with three or four weeks intervening.— 
The white appearance of the eye is caused by purulent 
matter between the lamina of the cornea. 

The cause is enveloped in much obscurity; from my 
observation upon a horse of my own, I find it to be 
governed by the same laws that periodical diseases are 
in the human system. Hard driving and light feedin 
are sure to engender an attack. If the moon exert 
an influence I should think it would not occur irrespec- 
tive of signs and changes. 

Cure. The supposition would be, if Moon Eyes are 
governed by the same laws that periodical diseases are, 


| that what would be an antidote for one, would for the 


other. If this is the case, tonics will cure both. The 
best local deflammatory agent I have tried is calomel, 
blown through a goose quill into the eye. You can 
date the decline of the inflammation from the first effici- 
ent application. Moderate exercise, higher feeding, 
and greater attention, and two grains of Arsenic night 
and morning on the feed, until twenty grains are taken, 
and you have the specific treatment. There need be 
no apprehensions about giving Arsenic to horses inany 
reasonable quantities. 
L. L. Lamporn. 
Mt. Union, O., 1850. 
—_—<eor-—- 
Castor Bean Culture in Illinois. 





From the Valley Farmer. 

As to culture, it is planted in rows and tended much 
like a crop of corn; and we believe will do very well 
wherever corn will grow. In the July numberof the 
first volume of the Farmer we published a lengthy 
article upon the cultivation of the Castor Bean, and the 
prospects of its being very mach in demand. F urther 
information upon the subject, we think, warrants us in 
saying that there will be enough beans raised in Illi- 
nois the present season to supply all the United States, 
and leave a large surplus over for next year. There 
is a scarcity here just now, caused by the destruction 
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of nearly all of last year’s crop, in the conflagration | 
that consumed Mr. Blow’s factories in the early part of 
the winter. The fact is, the various kinds of purga- 
tive and cathartic medicines which have been thrown 
into market have had a very sensible effect upon the | 
demand tor castor oil; and unless some inventive 
genius can discover some other purpose to which it 
can be applied, besides its medicinal one, we think 
there is no prospect of any very extensive demand for 
it in the future. 
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Meeting of the State Board of Agriculture. 





A meeting of the Board will take place at Cinciuna- 
it, (in Horticultural Room) on Wednesday, the 8th. inst., 
to make further arrangements for the State Fair. A| 
punctual attendance of the members is expected, and 
friends of the 


present. 


cause in that vicinity are invited to be 

A list of about two hundred names of persons to act 
as judges at the State Fair, is to be made out at this 
meeting, and the Board invite the assistance of persons 
residing in different parts of the State in furnishing 


names of intelligent farmers and others who will be 


likely to attend the Fair, and are qualified to act on 


awarding committees, rom six to ten names from 


each county are desired, with the post office address of 


each. These should be sent immediately to M. B. Bate- 
ham, Columbus, or D. Lapham, Cincinnati. 
+. eon 
Tue Report or THE Boarnd OF AGRICULTURE, iS NOW 


printed and ready for delivery to such of the members 
of the Legislature as choose to send tor their quotas. 
Those which are not for- 
' We 
shall send copies to the members of the Board. and to 
those 


ordered otherwis will be 
warded with the laws and journals as last year. 
who answered the Board’s circular. 

-eor+ 

CorresponpENTs are beginning to slack up a little, 
We have 
just finished planting our big orchard, and shall soon 


but we are still behind with their favors. 
be able to devote more time to our office duties. 

Several letters from correspondents, giving accounts 
of the crops, and other matters in ditlercnt counties, ar- 
rived too late for insertion, but we are personally thank- 
ful for the information they give. 

*2e7-r 

AGRICULTURAL ImPLEMENTS.— We invite attention to 
the advertisement of Mr. Johnson, in this paper. We 
know that he makes and keeps on hand a large assort- 
ment of good articles for farmers and gardeners. 

Also, to the advertisement of Mr. Pitts, of Spring- 
field. His grain Separators are really the best in use, 
we haveno doubt —and his horse powers, thrashers and 
corn mills, of which we may speak hereafter, can’t be 
beat. 
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THe WeaTHER ano THE Crops.— Our letters from 


all parts of the State, and some from addjoing States, 
speak of the remarkably cold and diy weather of the 
past month, making the spring a very backward one, 
but still not unfavorable for farm work, and the wheat 
Indeed, we think 
it never looked better in Ohio on the Ist of May than at 


present, 


crop every Where promises well. 


Fruit trees are now coming into blossom fine- 
ly, and all kinds promise well, except peaches, which 
are all killed in many parts ; though in sheltered yards 
We have 


had mild weather with heavy rains and thunder the 


und gardensthere is a fair show of blossoms. 


past three or four days. 
77eeoer 


Tue Convention to revise the Constitution of the 


| State will assemble in this city on Monday, the 6th inst 


\ Whig State Convention on the same day. Free Soil 
Convention on Thursday the 2d inst. 


\ Peace Convention is announced to be held in this 


| city on the 18th inst. to appoint delegates to attend the 


World’s Peace Convention in Germany next month. 


Exinu Burritt is now ona Western tour as Peace 
He is expected to be at Cleveland on the 


| 3d inst., but his engagements will not permit him to at- 


tend the meeting at Columbus. 
~+s2ee 
Pusrications will be noticed in our next. We have 
had no time to read books the past month. Willthe pub- 
lishers please to send us the first number of the “ Far- 
mer’s Guide.” We have received the second. 
~27cef 
OsaGk OranGck Step.— We have just received an- 
All of this 
Soak the seed for a week 
previous, and sow in sandy soil, or cover the drills with 


other limited supply, price $1 per quart. 
month is in time for sowing. 


sund, and keep moist until the plants are up. 
— *-2eer 
Wa. McGives, who has been travelling as agent for 
this paper in Delaware county, is informed that his 
agency is revoked, and he is requested to settle his ac- 
count at this office forthwith, or his reputation will suf- 
fer. Persons who may have paid subscriptions to him 
and have not received their papers, are repuested to in- 
form us, free of postage. 
~72eoo 


Agricultural Society in Preble County. 





\i a meeting of the citizens of Preble county, held 
at the Publie Church in Eaton, on Saturday the 13th 
inst., pursuant to previous notice, an Agricultural So- 
ciety was formed in accordance with the law and the 
rules of the State Board, and the following officers 
elect d: 

President—J esse PARAMORE. 

Vice DENNISON, 

Secretary—G. 1D). HENDRICKS. 

Treasurer—W.H. H. B. Minor. 

Directors—PrreR Suiwecer, Enxocu Taytor, Jesse 
Struspss, Newron Larsu and J. B. Stepuens. 

Upon suggestion, the President appointed S. Ban TA, 
Rsq., and Capt. J. B. Srernens, to address the next 
meeting of the Society; the first upon the subject of 
Fruits and Shrubbery, the second upon the subject of 
Agriculture. 

The Society then adjourned to meet at the same place 
on the third Saturday of May next, at 1 o’clock P. M. 

The Society already numbers about one hundred 
members, with the flattering prospect of soon number- 
ing from three to five hundred. Hence it will ‘go ahead,’ 
and its good works will follow.—Ez. 


President—J AMES 
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Letter from Pike County. | 


Beaver, April 24, 1850. 
Bp. O. Curtivator: Spring comes tardily, so far as| 
pleasant weather and vegetation are concerned. 
April thus far has been almost a continual succession | 
of cold and frosty weather, with a few slight showers | 
of rain, and two or three very severe snow storms for 
this time of the year. Notwithstanding the cold, it has 
been fine weather for various spring employments, such | 
is hauling manure, plowing, sowing oats, repairing | 
fences, &c.; and our gardens are receiving almost daily | 
attention. The wheat crop generally looks very prom-| 
sing. The prospect for fruitin Pike county was never'| 
better, except peaches ; of these we shall havea full half} 


crop. Domestic animals are generally in good condi- 
dition. JoHN SLAUGHTER. 
P. 8. Will you or some of your correspondents give | 


receipts for some durable and cheap white wash for 
board fences, houses, &c. Also, colored wash for inside 
of houses. p ae 3 
2200 
Mental Training and Elevation. 


| 
| 





friend Batenam: Those correspondents who think 
hey will be benefited by occasionally writing for the 
‘Cultivator,” are no doubt right. That active, living 
principle, the minp of man, needs cultivation — needs 
raining, in order to develope its powers of thought and 
expressions, reasoning, and observation. Although 
there are great differences of natural talent, yct there 
are none so low that prgper cultivation will not im-| 
prove them; nor any so high that practical training is| 
not necessary. The most expert workmen have had | 
their days of apprenticeship. The most enlightened | 
and refined statesmen and writers of the world have 
had their school days, and days of mental training. 

But it will be said, what has this to do with writing | 
for the Cultivator? Well, just this: we often need a! 
purpose, an object to incite, or stimulate to action.—| 
This will be found in the obligation to write occasion-| 
ally for publication ; and observations, and reflections, 
will thus be marked down, which would otherwise not 
be made. 
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stored with knowledge and virtue, must ever hold an 


L. Hove 
Augusta, Carroll Co., 1850 
*7oorr 


How to Make White Wash. 


As this is the time for cleaning up door yards and 
white washing buildings and fences, we give a receipt 
for making white wash, which is said (in the Horticul- 
turist) to be of the best and most durable character 
{In copying this receipt into our paper last fall, one 
paragraph was accidentally omitted :} 

Take a barrel and slack one bushel of freshly burned 
lime init, by covering the lime with boiling water 

Alter itis slacked, add cold water enough to bring it 
to the consistency of good white wash. Then dissolve 
in water, and add one pound of white vitriol (sulphate 


| of zinc) and one quart of fine salt 


To give this wash a cream color, add one-half a pound 
To give ita fawn color, 
idd a pound of yellow ochre, and one-fourth of a pound 
of Indian red. 

To make the wash a handsome gray stone-color, add 
one-half a pound of French blue, and one fourth of a 
pound of Indian red; a drab will be made by adding 
one-half pound of sienna, aud one-fourth pound of Ve- 
nitian red. 

For brick or stone, instead of one bushel of lime, 
take half a bushel of hydraulic cement. 

— +s 
Muskingum County Agricultural Society. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of this Soci- 
ety held at Zanesville, April 13th, the following resolu- 
tions were adopted: 





Resolved, That the Board of Directors of the Mas- 
kingum County Agricultural Society, deeply regret and 
shall long lament, the loss they have sustained by the 


| decease, since their last meeting, of the Society’s un- 


wavering friend and efficient Secretary, Mr. Urtaw 
Parke; and that we respectfally tender to the bereaved 


And as the elevation of any branch of community } family of the deceased, an expression of our feelings of 
depends on the intelligence and activity of the mind o | syinpathy with them under this afflicting dispensation 
that portion of mankind, the elevation of the Agricul- lof Divine Providence. We have lost an able and zeal- 
tural community, must and will depend on the same} ous coadjutor, but our sorrow is measurably assuaged 
principle. Should we think to gain an elevation on} by the consolatory hope and belief, that our deceased 
other principles than these, our attempts being contra-| friend is now reaping the reward of his well-spentlife, 
ry to the laws of mind, must fail. This might be illus- | where “the wicked cease from troubling, and the wea- 
trated by the history of the past; for, although the hus-| ry are at rest.” 
bandman has furnished subsistence for the rest of the! ~ The Committee, appointed at the meeting on the 23d 
civilized world through all past time, his operations | of March, to prepare a list of premiums for the present 
were frequently carried on without much system.—| year, presented the same, which was adopted, and re- 
While he might have been careful to keep sleek horses, | ferred, with instruction to prepare it for publication, al- 
or fat pise: to plow his corn or hoe his potatoes, yet, | so to have handbills printed and distributed throughout 
as he found no time to cultivate his minp, or the mind} the county as soon as practicable. 
of his children, those professions called the learned, | Resolved, That the President of the Society, C. Spring- 
have always been able to command the attention and| er and Levi Hartley of Springtield township, I. Dillon 
respect of the great family of man. This has been} and James L. Cox, of Zanesville, John Barnard, of Falls 
done, not by a superior degree of natural talent, but township, and J. Mount, of Washington township, be a 
by a superior cultivation of that which constitutesinan| standing committee on fruits and vegetables, to hold 
the higher order of creation, THE MIND. meetings as often as they may deem necessary, from 

While I am writing to the Agricultural community, | the commencement of the fruit bearing season, until the 
I say to them, if you do not make your profession hon-} exhibition in the fall, to inspect such specimens as may 
orable, it will never be made so. For it cannot be ex-| be submitted to them, and to report, and award Premi- 
pected that men of other professions will neglect their} ums in aecordance with the rules adopted by the Board 
own interests to promote yours. If you wish to be re-| —— 
spected by others, respect yourselves — and do notex-| Brxeritor Deer PLowine.— The Michigan Farmer 
pect esteem while you spend all your time and atten-| states that H. B. Lathrop, of Jackson county, in that 
tion from early dawn to dusk of evening, in the cultiv-| State, putin a piece of wheat, plowing not less than 
ation of vegetation, rendering it ‘impossible’ for you| eight inches deep. At the same time, a neighbor plowed 
to ‘find time to read’ even an agricultural paper, or to| an adjoining tield, being careful that the plow did not 
cultivate your intellectual faculties. We should never| run more than four inches deep. The deep plowing gave 
suffer ourselves to become thus far the slaves of lucre,| thirty-two bushels to the acre, and the shallow plow- 





ae 





though I am not insensible to the attention paid to 
wealth, but should wealth prove traitorous, the atten- 
tion will flee as on the wings of the wind; while mind, 


ing only seven. A portion of the sub-soil often oper- 
ates as manure, and a deep soil prevents excessive 
flooding, as well as excessive drouth The result 
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however, may vary much with change in localities, 
but may be easily determined by experiment. 











HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT, 


Seedling rs. Budded Peaches. 


Mr. Barenam: As much was said, and many facts 
adduced, in the last Ohio Fruit Convention, tending to 
prove that fine budded varieties of the peach are much 
more tender than common seedlings, and as the time 
has arrived for making observations with certainty, 
those living in districts where the peach buds are par- 
tially killed, should (as you have suggested) take pains 
to observe whether their budded kinds are more killed 
than the common kinds, and make public their observa- 
tions; for every one who cultivates peaches or raises the 
trees, is de eply interested in this matter. 

In this section, the peach buds are partly killed ; yet 
enough remain to make an abundant crop. [have made 
observations on twenty budded kinds, and on more than | 
a hundred seedlings of all ages, from two to ten or 
twelve years. The budded kinds examined, are from 
one to four years from the bud. All the trees stand on 
a little more than an acre of ground —soil and eXpo- 
sure the same. The budded and seedling trees com- 
pletely intermixed. The seedlings, both young and old 
are but slightly injured, say from eight to twelve out of 
a hundred buds killed, excepting one tree six years old, 
which had 30—100 killed. , 

The following are my budded varieties : 
Vandemark Cling, 

Early Cling, 
Pineapple Cling, 

White Cling, 

Royal George, 

6 Redcheek Melocoton, 

7 Grosse Mignonne, 

8 Late Freestone, 

9 Crawford’s Early Melocoton, 
10 Cable’s Early Melocoton, 
11 Jaques’ Rareripe, 

i2 Early Red Rareripe, 

13 Burr’s Pineapple, 

14 Early York, 

15 Burr’s Lemon Cling, 

1 

l 


(mem Wty 


6 Teton De Venus, 
7 Algiers Cling, 


8 ) : 
19 three seedlings 


of this county, which I am 
») \ cultivating. 


> © 


On Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 9, 10 and 15, (trees four years 
old) I found full nine tenths of the buds killed, and 
the rest look so unhealthy that I shall be disappoint- 
ed if they give a single peach. It should be stated that 
thes ‘ trees had made great growth last season, and ex- 
perience proves that great allowance ought to be made 
for over luxuriance, for I have hundreds of these same 
and the following varieties in nursery where they were 
much crowded, and consequently made less vigorous | 
growth, and ripened their wood better, on which there | 
is scarcely a bud killed, excepting the Royal George, 
which was nearly a clean sweep every where. Numn- 
bers 11, 12, and 16, about half killed. 7 and 13 only 
slightly injured, say one-fourth destroyed. 6, 14, 18, 19 
and 20, nine-tenths living and very full. Of No. 17| 
there are three trees of the same size, age, and thrift, | 
standing only 15 feet apart, the soil, elevation, and ex-| 
posure, the same, yet, strange enough, one of them has| 
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| satisfied myself, may be done by ‘‘ heading-in,” 
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now on it living buds enough to produce a bushel of 
fruit or about one-fourth killed, second bas about fifteen 
iving buds out of a hundred, and the third scarcely a 
living bud on it. These are facts from which any one 
may make his conclusions. I wait to hear from others 


W. J. Crarkt 
Perry Co., O., April 94, 1850. 


—2oo 

[ The tollow ing article from the Horticulturist for the 
past month, affords valuable and timely instruction in 
regard to the management of peach trees. In some 
parts of Ohio the fruit buds are all killed at the present 
time, and this affords a favorable opportunity for head- 
ing-in or shortening the tops of peach trees, for the pur- 
pose of forming new wood.—Ed. O. Cult.} 





How to treat Peach Trees. 


BY AN OLD DIGGER. 


Now is the time to “shorten-in” your peach, apricot, 
and nectarine trees, both for the sake of the fruit they 
will bear this season, and the health and good condition 
of the trees. I suppose everybody understands the dif- 
ference between shortening-in and common pruning. It 
not, I must make a long story short by saying that short- 
ening-in is nothing more than cutting off the ends of the 
last year’s shoots. 

Suppose, for instance, the case of a young peach tree 
just coming into bearing. The growth of last year con- 
sists of shoots, all over the outside of the head, or top 
of the tree, each shoot frofm ten to twenty inches long. 
Well, in the case of such a tree, I would shorten-in eve- 
ry shoot one-half, that is, I would cut off five inches of 
the end if the shoot is ten inches long, or ten inches if 
it is twice that length. If the tree has made but a mod- 
erate growth, then I would take off only a third ; or the 


same if there is but a scanty store of blossom buds.— | 


But if the tree is strong and healthy, and shows an 
abundance of blossom buds, then half the length of the 
last year’s shoot is not too much.” The fruit will be 
larger, you will have as many bushels, and the flavor 
will be much richer ; and what is of great consequence, 


the constitution of the tree will not be impaired by 


overbearing. 
In the case of large, or old peach trees—especially if 


| they have been neglected, or badly pruned—something 


must be done that will bring them within bounds again 
and restore them to good condition. This, as I have 
which 
is nothing else than cutting back the ends of the prin- 
cipal limbs—say from two to four feet—in order to make 
the tree throw out a new head of young, healthy bear- 
ing wood. Of course, this proceeding loses you the 
crop of fruit for this year; so, that if that is important 
you must take one side of the tree this year, leaving the 
other side to bear, and next year head-in the other side. 
In this way I have restored old apricot and peach trees 
that were “ given up by the doctors” as superannuated 
and worn out in service, to a pretty respectable condi- 
tion of youth again; good at least for half a dozen years 
more. 

It is the fashion now-a-days, when the chemists and 
doctors wish to know what is to be done to helpa plant 
or tree, to examine its ashes. It is, in truth, not a bad 
plan, and is evidently founded on the old doctrine that 
the new grows out of the old; “ ashes to ashes and dust 
to dust.” Exactly what the elements of the peach tree 
ash are I don’t know, for I have not been able to find 
any analysis; but I conclude they are pretty largely 
lime and potash, for | have found by repeated trials that 
wood-ashes is the very substance, (along with sufficient 
manure in the soil, mind,) to maintain a healthy, sub- 
stantial and productive habit in a peach tree. 

Don’t be so foolish, (as many persons are, when they 
are going to give an extraordinary relish of new fangled 


+ 


I mean, of all the strongest shoots. 


The weak ones may be 
left two-thirds their whole length. 
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manure to a plant,) don’t be so foolish as to content| dwindled, looked sickly, and bore little or no fruit. As 


yourself with sprinkling four or five handfuls of ashes 
around a peach tree and expect its leaves to turn color 
with a lease of new life. Take half-a-peck of leached | 
ishes to a young tree, or half-a-bushel to a full grown 
tree—in that proportion at least; put not a dust of it 
around the trunk, (that is, so far as benefitting the roots 
go,) but make a calculation with your eye of how far 
the roots of the tree spread; it may be two feet, it may 
be six feet every way from the trunk. Then, having 
satisfied yourself about where the greater part of the 
young fibres ave, spread the ashes on the suriace of the 
ground, over them, and turn it under about three inches | 
with the three-pronged spud, ora light spade. If such 

\reatment as this don’t give you healthy trees, then your 

stock is radically diseased, and only worth a place on 

the wood pile. 

That little enemy, the peach worm, will very likely 
have established himself in your trees; he is already 
there to a dead certainty if you are not wide awake to| 
lis Sapping and mining habits. If, therefore, you have | 
not been over your trees last fall, and got the upper 
land of him for the next six months, altogether the best 
way of doing business with this gentleman is to lyneh | 
him on the spot, by ferreting him out of his hole, in the | 
ueck of the tree, just below the surface of the ground. | 
You can do this good turn for a peach tree in five min-| 
utes, by lifting the soil around it two or three inches 
deep, laying bare the stem just between wind and wa- 
ter, a8 the old sailors say. If all looks clean and smooth | 
there, very well; replace the soil again. If, on the oth-| 
er hand, you see gum, then look out for the enemy.— 
Scratch a moment with your kuife where the gum oozes 
out, and you will get on his trail; cut into the bark till 
you find him—in the shape of a white grub, three quar- | 
ters of an inch long—and when found, “ make no note 
of it,” but settle his accounts as rapidly as you can. | 

This grub comes from an egg laid in the bark, in sum- 
mer, by the winged insect. Unless the creature is won- 
derfully abundant, it contents itself with looking about| 
for the tender bark at the surface of the ground. On 
this account it is a good plan to outwit the rascal by| 
heaping up a little cone or pile of wood ashes, tan or| 
sand, say six inches high, around the trunk. The sole} 





since borne two crops of delicious fruit. 
ted last year again, with equal success, and now am 
ready, like old Doctor SanGrapo, to prescribe hot water 
in all desperate cases. 


a desperate remedy, I .resolved on a trial of hot water. 
[ removed the soil directly round the neck of the tree, 
making a basin three inches deep and twenty inches 


icross. Into this I poured twelve gallons of boiling 


water. 


To my great satisfaction the trees, instead of dying, 


immediately pushed out vigorous shoots, took a healthy 


ippearance, and madea fine growth of wood, and have 
I experimen- 


Yours, 
An Op Diecer. 


~~ eee + 
Review of Pomological Reports. 


Having failed as yet to find time for a careful review 


of the Reports of the Ohio and North Am. Pomological 
Conventions for the past year, we avail ourselves of the 
following remarks and extracts, given in the April No. 
of the Horticulturist, by Mr. Downing—promising our 
readers some further items of interest to Western fruit 
growers.—Ep. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE N. A. PomoLogicaL ConvENTION, 
held at Syracuse, Sept. 14,1849. Pamphlet—64 pages. 
Rerorr or THE On10 NuRSERYMEN AND FRUITGROWERS’ 

Convention, held at Columbus, Dec. 1849. 

“I made me gardens and orchards, and planted trees 
in them of all kinds of fruit,” said the wise man of the 
old world, thousands of years ago; and this, we see, is 
wrecisely what the people of this young country are 
benbles themselves about at the present moment. Now 
and then they, too, are led, not by world-weariness, but 

y the “curculio” and the “blight,” to exclaim—all is 
“vexation of spirit;” but in the main, they are better 
contented with their orchards and gardens than Solo- 
mon was with his, mainly because they are seeking 
after the utility rather than the mere personal pleasure 
of the thing. 

Here are two goodly pamphlets, which are practical 
demonstrations that our people are wide awake; not 
that they do content themselves with crab apples, but 


object of this is to guard the soft place in the bark at} will fill their orchards with none but the best. Oddly 
the neck of the tree. On this account you must clear! enough, as the novice would think, the great difficulty 
away the pile every fall, so as to let the bark harden | With them, is to find out what the “best fruits” are.— 
again. If youdo not, but keep it there winter and sum-| Had the United States covered no more territory than 
mer, you will find that it does no more good than blow- England, we should have arrived at the solution of the 
ing against the wind—for the very plain reason that the | (uestion long ago; for it is no problem to a horticultur- 
bark becomes tender at the top of the pile, instead of| ist at Boston, New York, or Philadelphia; but in a 
the surface of the ground, as before. | country that embraces the two zones, with the ther- 





Some years ago a good deal was said in favor of pour-| 
ing boiling water about the neck * of peach trees. It} 
was said to kill the worms and do no harm to the tree. 
| am an advocate for this practice. 1 do not consider it, | 
by any means, so thorough a means of ridding the tree | 
of worms as “ war to the knife ” is, but still, it will, in! 
most cases, do the job for them most effectually; and | 
many a tree that stands near the kitchen door, may be | 
protected in this way by she who holds the kettle for a| 
weapon, as well as by the “ regular army ” of practical | 
gardeners. : | 

Besides this, I have satisfied myself, by experiment, | 
(though I am sorry I have not yet had time to get up| 
the theory,) that a good dose of hot water is a means of | 
bringing-to many a peach tree just about giving up the | 
ghost. It seems to rouse the vital powers; and if there 
is life enough left, a good scalding at the neck seems to 
produce a reaction that is at times quite wonderful. 

_ Three years ago I had two trees, a peach and a favo- 
rite apricot, that had been failing for a couple of sea-| 
sons—often thought before that very serviceable trees. 
They had been rather badly treated by the worm, to be | 
sure, but that had been attended to in time, and the roots | 
appeared to be ip very fair condition. Still, the trees | 





* I mean by the neck, the bottom of the trunk, just at the sur- 
face of the ground, where the roots start out 


mometer in Maine and Iowa falling to 20 degrees be- 
low zero, while people in New Orleans are feasting on 
green peas and strawberries, it is plain that experiment 
after experiment must be made in each district, or por- 
tion of the country, till the needful answers are obtain- 
ed from all our various soils and climates. 

The Report of the convention at Syracuse embraces 
a series of facts, especially adapted to, and especially 
valuable to the extreme northern and western portions 
of the Union; especially that belt including northern 
and western New York, and all the district of western 
country bordering on the great lakes and the apper 
Mississippi. 

The principal business of the convention was the dis- 
cussion of fruits; and the pomologist and fruit-grower 
will find a good deal of interesting individual opinion, 
regarding the different varieties contained in this report. 


It appears to us, however, that the vagueness of the old 


classification adopted, (“first rate, second rate,” &c.,) 
as led to apparent difference of opinion regarding 
many sorts, when a more definite standard of compari- 
son would have settled the matter more definitely and 
speedily. The comparative terms for ali fruits yy 
of consideration by the New York convention is much 
better, viz.—“ good, very good, best;” and we think 
will come into general use. 

The fruits which were agreed upon as “first rate,” 
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at Syracuse, are the following, in addition to the stand- 
ird sorts selected last year : 





PLUMS. 
Smith’s Orleans, 
Lawrence Favorite 

APPLES. 
Roxbury Russet. 


PEARS 
Fondante d’Automne, 
Gansel’s Bergamot 
Dix, 

Beurré Bose. 

The Duchess d’Angouleme pear gave rise to a great 
deal of discussion, and finally was pronounced first rate 
on quince, second rate on pear stocks. Passe Colmar 
was considered second rate, though Mr. Hovey,of Bos- 
ton, defended it stoutly as the “ king of pears, with good 
cultivation.” Fulton, St. Ghislain, Buffum and Beurré 


Del, were placed in a sort of purgatory, between first | 


nd second rate. Easter Beurré, Long Green, Julienne, 
N ipoleon, Fred ric k ot Wurtemburgh, and Bleex ke rs 
Meadow, were considered second rate, pretty unani- 
mously. 

The following desc ription of a new pt ar, from Prof. 
Kirtland of Cleveland, Ohio, a source we have much 
re spect for. we copy from the report. A pear that has 
Seckel for its mother, with a flavor “ esteemed superior 
to its parent by many people,” is worthy of a trial, to 
say the least. 

KIRTLAND PEAR. 
Synonyms—Seedling Seckel, Kirtland’s Seedling. 

“Size medium; the circumference six and a half 
inches; length, including stem, two and a half inches; 
form globular-ovate ; exterior color rich crimson russet, 
varying toadull green; texture fine, melting, juicy and 
rich; color of flesh white; flavor aromatic, sweet, and 
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| On the whole, we should judge that there are many 
difficulties attending the culture of choice fruits at the 
| west, that will disappear when the country shall have 
been longer cultivated, and the over-fertility of the soil, 
—which causes sponginess in the young wood, and 
plethora in the vegetable sy stem,—is corrected. 
In a very excellent report, made by Mr. Phoenix, of 
Wisconsin, he enumerates the peculiar difficulties expe- 
rienced at the west, in fruit culture, and observes that 
| the two great desiderata there, are— 

“Ist. So to modify and cultivate the soil, that the 
zrowth of trees shall be moderate and perfectly ma- 
tured. 


“Od, 





To protect and shelter tender trees, as far as 
possible, from injury in our winters. 
* These objects will be best attained, as I conceive, |) , 
by the following means: Selection of the hardiest sorts; }) 
| elevated situations for fruit trees, and a soil not too rich; 
cultivation early in the season only ; and protection by 





| buildings, feaces, hedges, &c., from our piercingly se- 


vere, drying, winter winds. I aim inclined to think 
that some applications may be made to the soil, to in- 
duce an early mature growth.” 

These are sood suggestions. 
the fact, that th 


Is Severe 


They bear directly on | 
» climate of this north belt of the Union 
in winter, and therefore varieties must be 
sought for, or originated, which are to bear that climate; 
and that there is a superabundance of vegetable matter 
in the soil. Touching this last point, we will make one 
suggestion. | 
If we were planting fruit trees in the west, upon new 
and fertile soil, we would always plant them on hills or 








in the highest degree delicious ; seeds unusually full, | -idces, raised one foot at least above the surrounding 
short, blackish; stem six-eighths of an inch in length, level. This would keep the collar of roots always a 
thick, and somewhat curved; eye small, moderately | jittle “high and dry,” and would force the tree to make 
ae with the segments of the calyx short, reflexed | short crowth, and mature its wood early, hence exemp- 
aud persistent; season September. The wood is the | tion from the diseases that arise from excess of respira- 
same color as the fruit, and the general habit of the | tory food 

6 rese P “ifty White "enne A i . . , 
-— Re sembles Neg ai ee a nne. ' er: Next, we would contrive to reduce the quantity of 
d ea = Kireh "1 me gage So ithe vegetable matter in the soil, and increase the lime and 
ee ey Se 2s ren, Ware & tow seeds of the potash, in order to give greater firmness and consistency 
Seckel pear, grown in the State of Connecticut. From| to the solid parts of the tree. This might be done in 
thence he raised several trees on his farm in Poland, | .oy5¢ cases by burning a portion of the soil, and in oth- 


Mahoning county, Ohio; one of which he gave me in| ors py applying lime and ashes directly, as a top dress- 
the year 1825, which produced the fruit exhibited at| fag. iis ¥ 


the ritdlabsa tt wet air, last autumn, at pene. It is| The borders of the great lakes enjoy a comparatively 
aa vais * oop regs - H ell known mild climate, where the peach succeeds admirably,— 
ry every cultivator of fruit, and is esteemed as one of| much finer rareripes being produced on the southern 
the first varieties. In hardiness and productiveness it shores of Lakes Ontario and Erie, than in New Jersvy. 
pe — the parent Seckel, and in point of flavor is} From the report of Mr. Elliott, of Cleveland, (which 
esteemed superior by many people. The name At) we would gladly notice in detail if our limits would al- 
tached to it has designated it for years, and was applied | joy ) we gather that the cherry, known as the “Swe- 
by on gow meaty compliment to the originator of the | dish,” in Ohio, is synonymous with the Early White 
see o o- | “*< . ’ : 

eedhing, Heyry T. Kintianp. Heart; and the “German May Duke,” of the same dis- 


Among the reports from various States, we notice a| trict. is identical with the Early Purple Guigne, as we 
graphic one from Dr. Kennicot, of Illinois, which lets | suspected 
suspected. 


us into the difficulties of fruit culture on the prairie 
lands of that State. The extremes of temperature, and | 
the sudden variations of climate—much greater than | 
we of the middle range of the Union know anything 
about—render the culture of many fruits difficult. Not- 
withstanding this, there is great encouragement to 
plant orchards; and there are now 50 or 60 nurseries, 


- 
: 
* 
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** Bitter Rot” in Apples. 
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[ The following communication, on a subject of much 
|importance to Western Fruit Growers, has been on 
| hand for several months, waiting for a time of less pres 
> . oe : \ | sure on our hands and columns than we have had of 
of considerable size, in a State where, 15 years ago, | eae? 

there was scarcely such a thing as an orchard from one | late. It has not lost its interest by the delay; and we 
end to the other. The truth is, though northern Ili- | hope that Dr. Barker will be able to make good his 


nois is cold in winter, the thermometer falling some-| promise of giving his views on the subject.—Eb. } 
times as low as 20 deg. below zero, yet the summers 


Frrenp Batenam:—Dr. S. A. Barker asks, “ What 
are so fine and the soil so fertile that, as the common | jg Bitter Rot ?” and suggests that Mr. Gillet, of Quaker 
phrase goes, “ orchards are bound to grow there.” We | Bottom, probably knows something of the history of 
are glad to learn from Dr. K.’s report, that seedling the disease; and says, if he will write it out with dates, 
peaches have borne, uninjured by the severity of win- | &c., for your readers, he (the Dr.) will attempt an ac- 
ters which killed many of the imported sorts. Here is| curate description of the disease, and then suggest a 
a hint that should not be overlooked in the northern | name, &e. ; 
belt of the Union, where “the peach crop cannot be | I wrote a communication to the Western Farmer & 
depended on more than two seasons out of five.” | Gardener some eight or ten years since, signed “A Sub- 
; The curculio, and the knots, are quite as troublesome | seriber,” soliciting information on this subject, adding 
in Iilinois as at the east, and the pear blight far more | some remarks on the origin and prevention of the dis- 
50 ‘ease. The article was published without comment or 








1850. 
VI. reply, apparently as unworthy of the atte ntion of fruit | 
—= | growers and nursery men of that day. 
hany ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE DISEASE. 
t the My first knowledge of the disease so generally known 
have f of late as Bitter Rot, in the apple, was in Ferman’s 
80il,} jarge orchard, at Ferman’s Bottom, Kentucky. 
and it will be necessary to give a partial history of this | 
great orchard, that people unacquainted with the facts | 
X, Off inay better judge of the first cause of the diseas 
‘xX pe- it appears that Mr. Ferman settled, or squatted, on | 
that the lands upon which the orchard stands, in an early 
lay, and during the existence of a law in Kentucky | 
t the P which entitled squatters to some three or tive dollars | 
ma: jor each and every bearing apple tree, planted whil 
ccupying the premises, as betterments. 
ar as itis said that Mr. Ferman availed himself of the ad- 
vantage of this law by immediately planting a large | 
elve, |) nursery, and then felled the timber on one or two hun- | 
orts: |) rd acres of rich bottom land; and as soon as histrees | 
rich; } were large enough, planted them without even clear- | 
nm by : ing off the logs. 
y 8) The trees were planted at least three or four timesas | 
hink i thick as they should be, and received but little care, 
© in- 7 either in pruning orcultivation; the natural consequence 
|) was, the orchard grew up a pertect wilderness of brush; 
ly on |) and like a multitude of people in a camp, dungeon, or 
/nion thronged city, were well calculated to engender dis- | 
at be FF vase. G 
nate; On my first acquaintance with the orchard, in 1819, 
atter }) |, was at its zenith of fruitfulness, and exported annu- 
> one |) ally large quantities of apples to New Orleans. 
new | 
sor” 
ding ' worthless seedlings. 
aysa 9 Among the grafted sorts I recollect an excellent lit- 
make } i\c apple called Pearmain; this was erroneous, it was 
emp- 7 no Pearmain; and also the Priestly, Bellflower, Milan, 
spira- 7 }'ippins, &e. 
) 7 It there was any bitter rot in the orchard at that 
ity Of FP time, it escaped my notice; neither had I seen or heard 
>and 7 of the disease elsewhere, and opportunities were cer- 
ency — tainly good, as I was keel-boating between Louisville 
ne im | and Pittsburg, and those acquainted with the habits of 
1 oth- | western keel-boatmen in early times, will be the most 
dress Fr ady to,confirm our claim to superior knowledge ot 
— the good or bad qualities of the products of orchards 
ively } along the shore. 
ly, — My father having been engaged in the nursery and 
thern J fruit growing business from my earliest recollection, in 
rs°Y. | the Siate of New York, caused me to take more partic- 
vhich | ular notice of the character and quality of the fruits in 
ld al- | the west. 
Swe- A few years after my first visit to Ferman’s orchard, 
Vhite } | think in the summer of 1823, I observed very many 
e dis- | sorts more or less ativcted with the bitter rot, which 
sw We Tsoon spread its ravages to nearly all the sorts in the 
ar I shortly atter stopped with an old gentle- 
wan by the name of Brooks, who lived nearly oppo- 
siie Ferman’s; he said the disease had recently made 
much | i's appearance, and was as yet confined to Ferman’s 
enon | chard, and was spreading with alarming rapidity 
. pres: inm sort to ort—had already attacked all the grafted 
f sorts except the Priestly. 
ad The discase soon made its appearance in the Irish 
id we F pou m, some twelve or fifteen miles below; a'so at 
d his | the Station, and at Wilson’s Bottom, still farther down 
] the river; about the same time, in the old French 
What | Grant orchards, twenty-five miles above Ferman’s, and 
aaker | Suort y after in this, Quaker Bottom, thence to Tacket’s 
wry of | 0d crchard, on the great Kanawha, thence to the Sa- 
dates, nes, further up the same river. Several years after it 
an ac- | Visited us; it made i's appearance in Belpre, Newport, 
rest a | &¢., &c., spreading in every direction. 

1 observed several years after, that the disease had 
rer & [become general along our rivers; that orchards on the 
{1 Sub- | \ime stone lands, back in the country from Cincinnati, 
dding | were exempt from the rot I suspected that the lime 
e dis- 

“nt or 
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prevented the ret, and recommended the application of 


lime to the apple trees as a preventive. I have since 


jseen orchards badly atfected on limestone lands; also 


where lime had been generously applied to the soil ; 
and my experience is, that some sorts are affected with 
the disease on every description of soil in this climate. 
Very carly sorts seldom, if ever, suffer from bitter rot, 
but much the larger portion of all other descriptions 
are more or less subj ct to it. 

The 


diseas J 


has been on the increase from its fire’ 


jappearance up to 1847, when it abated very percepti- 


bly; and in 1848, there was quite a decided improve- 


jinent—mauy sorts that had been entirely worthless 


for years, produced more than half of their crop sound 
and perfect; this year, it is also less destructive than 
in former years. 

The disease not only spread over a greater extent of 
territory annually, but attacked a greater number of 
sorts, until it reached its climax, when it was difficult 
to find a variety entirely exempt from it, except very 
early sorts. ; 

The Bellyboon, striped or cornish Gilliflower, Eng- 
lish Pearmain, Tallman Sweet, Rhode Island Greening, 
and Prolific Beauty, were the first sorts attacked of our 
gratted fruits. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE DISEASE. 
The disease generally presents itself on the surface 


{skin of the apple, in very minute, brown spots, from 


one to a dozen or more tn number, and generally not 
until the fruit 1s pretty well grown. These specke 
spread gradually upon the surface, and also penetrat 


it was then much the largest orchard west of the |the interior, producing a black rot almost as bitter as 
mountains, and contained some very excellent sorts of |aloes; the bitter rot extends no farther than decay pen- 


) grafted fruit. Much the greater portion, however, were letrates. The apple ceases to grow and falls prema- 





turely. 

The rot occasionally (but seldom,) begins at the cen- 
tre of the apple and extends outward — the entire sur- 
face remaining quite sound for a long time. 

Large quantities of winter apples are picked appa- 
rently sound, to the careless observer, and in a few 
days exhibit specks of bitter rot and soon fail. 
those who pick their winter apples early, lose very 
many with bitter rot. 

The brown spots on the surface of the Pennock that 
Dr. B. alludes to, were common to that variety previ- 
ous to the bitter rot—a different thing altogether. 

[ should have certainly supposed, had it not other- 
wise appeared from Dr. Barker’s communications, that 
the true character of bitter rot was so well and univer- 
sally understood at this time, that a description was 
unnecessary; and why New Rot should be more ap- 
propriate than Bitler Rot, is quite past my comprehen- 
sion. ‘The supposition is, however, that there is some 
other disease of apples in Morgan county with which 
[ am unacquainted. 

There is ene thing more, worthy of remark, in regard 
to Ferman’s orchard: When the actual owner came 
on to establish his claim and occupy the premises, the 
orchard, with its thousands of trees, was in full bear- 
ing, and the rightful owner found it expedient to give 
up the whole premises (worth several thousand dollars) 
to the occupant, as part pay for the betterments, not- 
withs‘anding the orchard had become almost worthless 
in consequence of bitter rot. 


Hence 


H. N. Gittet. 
Quaker Bottom, Lawrence co., 0., Sept. 1849. 


= 2-seor 

To Destroy Motes.— The Michigan Farmer gives in 
substance the following, which must go for what it is 
worth: —A lady farmer said the meadow moles had 
aunoyed them greatly, and had dest: oyed two fine pear 
trees. She tried an expedient for them with triumphs 
ant success, Their subterranean passage was uncov- 
ered, and two cow’s horns, with the large ends from 
each other, placed in it, so that the moles, coming 
either way may enter the horns. Such is the “ natur 
of the crittur” that it never backs out of a scrape, 
persevering ahead till it makes its way or dies in the 
attempt. The latter it does in the present instance. 
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HOUSEWIFE’S DEPARTMENT. 


Raising Plants from Cuttings. 














At the request of a fair friend, we give dire tions for 
propagating house plants by cuttings — the same In sub- 
atance as Was contained in our paper four years ago 

The present month is a good time for setting cuttings 
of roses, geraniums, and most other house plants. It 
may be done successfully any time during spring or sum- 
mer, or even in winter with the aid of a hot house or 





warm room to promote their growth. Cuttings of de- 
ciduous plants, like the lemon scented verbena, should 





be formed of the present season’s growth; hence they 


cannot be taken off till about mid-summer. Phe fol- Take a large sized flower pot and fill it one quarter 


»wing cuts will best illustrate the mode of preparing | +, one-third full of potsherds, to 4b; then take a small! 
d planting cuttings. flower pot and stop the bottom firmly with clay, say 1 | 
inch in depth, (a2) set this in the middle of the large 
pot, so that the rims of both will be the same height 
(d) then fill the space around the outside of the small 
| pot (cc) with sandy earth, and insert the cuttings around 
this space, so that the lower ends will touch the outside 
of the inner pot, as shown in the engraving, then fill 
the small pot with water, and replenish it as often as it 
soaks away. This will keep the cuttings sufficiently 


| moist, without danger of excess. 


+2ee 

Letter to Mothers--By Quakeress. 
| 
| J have often felt inclined to contribute a mite for the 
|department of the Cultivator which is designed for us; 
|but always when my self-esteem (or something else,) 
| would prompt me to write, my cautiousness would de- 
|ter me, with the very just plea of inability ; until friend & 
F . : Bateham’s kind offer to “revise and correct,” encour- 
utting of Geranium and Monthly Rose, prepared for planting. . 

The leaves of the rose cutting are represented as shortened to aged me to action. be i ‘ 

save space in the engraving)—they should be left of full size. Among the many periodicals piled upon our table the 

Most cuttings form roots only at the joints, hence the | Cultivator receives the warmest greetings; for in it we 
: read, not the paltry trash of the city weeklies, nor the 
party jargon of the county papers, but the edifying com- 
munings of the noblest of mankind—the farmers, than 
three atthe top. The stem should not be more than | whose, no occupation is fraught with a truer dignity 
three to five inches in length. except it be those who are entrusted with the culture 
* the youthful mind. 

The housewife’s department is always read by me 
first, and in it as in a mirror [ view the minds of my sis- 
ters, whose faces | may never gaze upon, but whose 
hearts I love. And oh! how much I miss the commu- 
nications of that dear sister “ Marta.” 

Aunts and cousins all have a place in my affections, 
| but the counsels of an elder sister fall upon the ear with 
a richer pathos, and enter the heart with a deeper thril! 
Where is she? and how is she? are questions my fee!- 
; ings suggest. Will she not answer? She is what I 
Cutting of the Lemon-scented Verbena and Myrtle, prepared | would term a MopeL moTHER, and I heartily wish we 

for planting. No leaves removed, except from the lower joint. |}iad many more such; or, that all mothers were like 

Cuttings of geraniums, anda few other plants, which | unto her. Then we might have some hope for the re- 
take root easily, may be planted in the open ground: formation of the world. | 
but most kinds do better when treated more carefully Aunt Patient ve thou didst truly say, that ~ Our great 
in flower pots. If deep pots are used, fill them quar- est men, are self-made men.” And will not the same 


full of bits of brok principle be found true with regard to women? On 
rfi ) f » TTAwe . ‘ ; , ~ 
ul of bits of broken pots, or gravel, then mellow | hest women are those who have combined with a good 


‘andy earth; and set the cuttings (three or four in a| education, a thorough knowledge of human nature, and 
pot) with the lower ends sloping outwards go as to | such only are fit to rear beings to inhabit a world lik: 
touch the side of the pot. If diffienit to take root, like | tis, and to frame such laws asan intelligent nation can 
labide. Therefore the education of our sex should b 
more properly attended to—not the education acquired 
; in schools alone, but such instruction as can be impar- 
utmosphere— or cover with a pane of window glass | ted by judicious parents, and gained by a right spirit o 
laid flat on the surface of the pot— the carth and cut-| investigation. Frequently has my heart writhed inago- 
tings being an inch or two lower than the rim. ny, as I have noticed the careless manner in which som 
Another and more ingenious method of managing of the mothers in our land are ny their darling 
lifealt cuttings ia here re neasteals °© |babes. 1 always look upon them with feelings of awe. 
- P ; and I doubt not but with something to them inexplica- 











lower end should be cutoff smooth just below the joint. 
Cut off the leaves along the stem, only leaving two or 








— — : . } 
inyrtle, oleander, &c., it will add success to cover the 


cuttings with large sized tumblers to preserve a moist 
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bie in my countenance when they put on an air of com- 
lacent dignity, and show me their numerous fine patch- 
rk quilts, aud possibly a well filled stand of posy pots, 
while one after another, half a dozen dirty faced urehins 
mne gaping me in the face. Sometimes the pot plants 
ive pointed out to me, and [| hear the wondertul ac- 
ounts of their rapid erowth, but at the same time my 
ntal vision beholds only the besmeared faces and tat- 
tered garments of the érue buds and blossoms of nature, 
whose rude manners clearly indicate that the mind as 
well as the body has to stand aside, and suffer the ereen- 
ouse plants to monopolise the attention and appari ntly 
the affections of the pious parents. 


Such may chirp to 
ne mM language as mollient as 


even th flatts rer Can coOm- 
anand, of their spiritual forebodings, and divine aspira- 
tions, but heavy and dull their words must fall upon my 

*, while IT am haunted with the fact that they never 
taught those youthful hearts which have been entrusted 
to their keepmg, to breathe a prayer, or those lips to lisp 
. word of thankfulness to the author of their existence. 

Do not think, cousin Maggie, that I am not a lover of 
lowers. I admire them as ardently as thee can, but | 
do not like to see humanity offered up a sacrifice wpon 
the altar of Flora, nor half clad babies standing back in a 

d corner of the room, and the flower pots neatly ar- 
ged near the fire, during the months when the zeph- 
rvs greet us from the chilly north. There are many 
things more I would say to the mothe rs, but not now, 
est I should devour the space in those columns which 
should be occupied by a more able correspondent than 


the 





QUAKERESS. 


Walnut Ran, Obio, 3d mo., 1850 
ee —— 





Rich’s Washing Machine. 
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for this county has been purchased by a mechanic who 


will 





soon have a supply for sale. Rights for counties 
can still be obtained on application to Samuel Wilson, 
at Willoughby, Lake co., Ohio. 

The following testimonial is from a source which is 
entitled to more consideration than all that we can say: 

All who may have an interest in such matters, let me 
utroduce to your favorable notice, Rich’s Patent Wash- 
ing Machine. It is what it professes to be, a labor sav- 
ing machine, and no humbug. We have seen it faith- 
fully tested where there could be no deception, and it 
does what it promises. 

In five hours and a half, it washed out thoroughly 
seventy large sheets, seventy shirts, over one hundred 
pair stockings, twenty dresses, upwards of forty aprons, 
one bed quilt, and pocket handkerchiefs and pantaleits 
without numbering. Even our Ann, the queen of Lrish 
had for once, to own herself out done by 
yankee invention, and was constrained to admit that it 


i}, 


wash girls, 
bea mes and washboards in a fair race. 

It strikes us that one important advantage in the use 
f this machine is, that it can be worked by such hands 
is would do a large share in soiling of clothes without 


contributing much aid to the labor of cleansing. A 
healthy boy ef 12 or 14 could rub out the clothes for a 
large family, while his mother was preparing break- 
fast; and thus the hardest labor of the washing day 


would be avoided. If you doubt it, give it a fair trial, 
and we greatly mistake if you do not admit the value 
of the machine. 

Perhaps I should add that Rich’s Washing Machine 
is sold by Samuet Witson, Esq., Willoughby, Lake 
co. It net only saves labor and soap, but wears the 
clothes much less than rubbing by hand 

D. & D. Asylum, Columbus, O., March 11, 1850. 

H. M. Tracy, Matron. 

I hereby certify that all which is said in the forege 
ing by Mrs. Tracy, respecting Rich’s Patent Washing 
Machine, sold by Samuel Wilson, Esq., Willoughby. is 
strictly correct, to my Own personal, knowledge. 

H. N. Huppert, 
Sup. Ohio Deaf & Dumb Asy. 

Columbus, March 12, 1850. 





600 Acres of Land for Sale. 
WISH to sell at private sale, the half of Military Survey No 
784, known heretofore as the property of Thomas J. Byrd. 
The land is located in Greene county, within two and one half 
miles of Cedarville, and one mile of the Xenia and Columbus 
Railroad, and is of a very superior quality, and well adapted to 
farming and grazing purposes, and well watered. About 180 acres 
of the tract are cleared, and the remainder unusually well tim 
bered. The location, quality ot soil and timber, and quantity, make 
this the most valuable and desirable property now in market in 
the country. 
if it will facilitate the sale of the property, I will divide the 
tract into three or four lots. Title indisputable. 
Xenia, May 1—4t, J. G. GEST. 
Steel Mould Board Plow Factory. 
RAYMOND, HUNTER & CO., CINCINNATI) 
FPHE subscribers would respectfully inform their friends, for 
mer customers, and the public in general, that they are still 
ng on the above business, at their old stand, head of Main 
Cincinnati, east side. They have on hand a general assort 
ment of Plows, made of the best materials they can procure, 
the mechanical execution of whichis surpassed by none. Twen- 
ty years experience has insight intothe mystery 








car 


street 





given them son 





of making good plows. The attention of farmers is especially 
. - . - «1..,| called to their celebrated Steel Mould Board Plows, which it is 
Some two years since, we published a notice of the | f°)" tt saan hg Board Plows, which it i 
] . r .. | bel dis th " ir in the black soil of 
above Machine, and expressed the opinion that it! Montgomer and other countics 
, . . where it ha ot be made to scour 
would be found of real advantage to Housewives.—|“°°°" | ——, of afta 
But at that time we had not much personal knowledge | « ore s could be pro 
. . . : it s ec nd examine for 
of its merits ; and recent observation has convinced us 9 seth ee RH & CO. 
that we should be doing a favor to many of our read-|" Cincinnati, May 1, 1250 
ers by calling attention again to this labor saving ma- - CASH PAID FOR WOOL. 
; — ege reve hecriber ll pa he } eat on rice in cash for 
chine. It has recently been tested in several families aE. subscriber will pay the & market price in ensh foq 


in this city, and in one or more of the public Asylums, 
and all were highly pleased with its performance. We 
anderstand that the right to manufacture the machines 


200,000 pounds of wool. Persons at a « 
to sell 


listance having wool 
will be called upon by sending me word when they are 
ready to sell. Call at the 2d Dry Goods store south of the old 
market house, and you will get all yoor wool is worth in cash. 
May 1, 1850. F C. SESSIONS. 
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THE MARKETS. 


Onto CuttivaTor OrFice, April 30th. 
We notice a slight advance in prices of Flour and Grain in al 
parts of thecountry. Further advance will no doubt take place 
before next harvest, owing to the very small suppliesin the West 
but the fair prospects for the growing wheat crop will tend t 
Provisions and all other kinds of farm pr« 





prevent speculation. 
ducts continue to bring fair prices. 
ise quite as fair as was anticipated; but we think an advance on 
last years prices way be confidently relied on. 

CrncinnatI, April 27.—Flour $5@5,10; Wheat—little doing— 
ranges from 75 cts.to $1. Corn has advanced to 45@50 cents 
bushel; Oats 40 Cents; Rye and Barley 80@90 cents; 
$1,50@1,56; Clover Seed $3,25@3,50; Timothy #2@3. Potatoes 
60 cts; Dried Apples $1,50@1,75—Peaches $2,25@2,50 # bushel 
Pork, Mess, $8,75 ® bl. Lard 








5lo @6 cts. 


ty is in demand at 16@20 cts. fur retailing—packers pay 10@12! 
cts. Cheese, for Shipment, 644@6% cts.—for home trade, 7@8 
cts. Eggs 6@7 per doz. 


Beef el are in fair request, at $4,50@5,50 per 100 Ibs. net 
Hogs $3@3,5 

CoL_umBus, ‘hguth 30.—Flour $5,25. Oats 25 
Butter 124%@15 cts; Cheese 644 @7 cts. Eggs 5@6% cts. Dried 
Apples $1,50@1,75 # bu.—Peaches $2@2,50. Potatoes 50 cts 

CLEVELAND, April 26.—Flour $4,62@4,75. Wheat 91 cts; Corn 
44; (Wheat at Massillon 90 cts.) 

PitrtsBuRG, April 27.—Flour $4,90@5; 
37k; Corn 46, Potatoes 70@75 cts ¥ bu. 


Corn 25@28 cts; 


Wheat $1@1,05; Oats 








rs 
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HORSE POWER. 


MA NUFACTURER 


youn A. PIF 


‘*PITTS’ SEPARATOR” AND DOL 


HE above cut is areprecentation of the celebrated “ Pitts’ Sep 
arator,” as manufactured by the subscriber at his “ Agricul 
tural Machine Shop,” Springfield, Clark county, Ohio, It is the 
same machine that has stood, and now stands unrivalled, by any 
machine for threshing and cleaning grain in existence. It has al 
ways received the first premium when exhibited at State and 
county agricultural fairs. It will thresh and clean from 300 to 500 
bushels of wheat, or 600 to 1000 bushels of oats per day ; frequent- 
ly threshing over 100 bushels of wheat per hour. 
I also manufacture “ Pitts’ improved Dorble Pinion Horse Pow 
r,” which for strength, ease, durability «.d cheapness of repair, is 
not surpassed. 
N.B. My Separators and Horse Powers are al! warranted to be 
a better article than can be purchased at any other shop, and it they 
do not prove on trial to be so, | will take them off the hands of 
the purchaser, at the price he may pay me for them. 
Springfield, May 1, 1850. JOHN A. 
RICH’S STRAW CUTTERS AND WASHING MA- 
CHINES. 
Proofs of L Mility and Popularity. 
1 PWARDS of 4000 Straw Cutters were made and sold at the 
/ inventor's shop. 4500 Washing Machines were also sold by 
Rich at Pennfield, N. Y. 
Over 3000 Washing Machines have been manufactured and 
sold by 8. Wilson, Proprietor for Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
County rights of both machines for sale on reasonable terms, 
by Samvet Wixso0n, Willoughby, Lake county, Ohio. 


PITTS 
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REY NOL Ds PATENT. BEE HIVE. 

- POTTER has again returned to Ohio, after an absence ot 
nearly one year, prepared to show the superiority ot Dr. O. 

iy ynold’s Patent Beehives over any other patent hive nowin use. 
The right is yet to be disposed of in a portion of the counties of 
this State, Those wishing to secure Township or County righte, 
will address tthaniel Potter, Columbus, O. 

May lst, 1850. 


AGRICULTURAL 











WARE-HOUSE AND SEED_ 
STORE 


AS. JOHNSON, at Wooster, Ohio, keeps constantly on hand, 
*? or furnishes to order, the best and latest improved AGRI 
CULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, MACHINES, TOOLS, &c., such 
as Wheat Drills, Reaping and Mowing Machines, Straw, Hay and 


Corn-stalk Cutters, Corn Shellers, Corn and Cob Crushers, Corn 
and Wheat Cultivators, Harrows, Seed Drills, Side fe and Sub- 
soil Plows: th Wayn ve County Long's improved; New England, 


Right and Lett Hand, Sod and Stubble Plows, and Plow Points 
for all the different plows in use. Bee-Hives, Churns, Washing 
Cradles, Sythes, Sythe Sneaths, Rakes, Forks, 
, Shovels and Spades. 

My Catalogue of FIELD, GARDEN, AND FLOWER SEEDS 
for this season is large,and embraces all the most approved kinds, 
and some entirely new varieties, fresh and genuine, warranted, 
put up in large or small que antitie 8. 

Wooster, _May Ist, 1850. 


THRESHING MACHINES. 
FUE subscribers are manufacturing and have on hand a large 
number of Prrts’ PATENT SEPARATORS. 
C. M. RUSS 
1850, 








SELL & CO. 
Massilon, Stark co., Ohio, April 15, 


THE THORUGH BRED MORGAN HORSE, MOR- 
u GER, 
W! TILL stand the present season as in '48 and °49; 
Richmond and one at Smithfield, 
Terms $8.00 to insure. 
N. B. Mares at a distance will be kept on reasonable terms, 
JAS. D. & WM. H LADD, owners. 
HENRY SPRUANCE, keeper. 


‘MORGAN BULLRUSH.” 
\ ORGAN BULLRUSH will stand the present season at the sta- 
1 ble of the subscriber.—Terms $8,00 to insure. 
Morgan Bullrush is a beautiful bay, 10 years old, bred in Ver- 
mont, and possessing all the characteristics of the Morgan stock. 
Pasturage provided for mares at a distance, at 2s per week. 
E AUSTIN. 


one week at 
Jetterson co. alternately — 





Hartford, Trumbull co., April 4, 1850.—4t 


SEVENTH STREET PLOW FACTORY. 
YARRETT & COTTMAN, manufacturers of Steel and Cast 
MW Mould Plows, Seventh street, first door west of Main, Cincin- 

nati Ohio. We keep on hand a generally assortment of plows, 
of our own patterns, such as sod, side hill, right and left handed 
plows, all of which are warranted to be made | of good materials, 
and to perform well, or they can be returned. April 1. 














TRE ES, SHRU BS, ORNAMENTAL PLANTS, &c. 
., 8. JACKSON respectfully aunounces that he has rented a 
Ie store on the south side of Fifth street, between Vine and 
Race, where he will be supplied at all times with fruit and shade 
trees, shrubs, bulbous roots, green house plants, evergreens, &c., 
fresh from his nursery, amongst which will be found roses, lilies, 
magnolias, English yew, cypress, geraniums, grape vines, Ameri- 
can holly, Chinese arbor vites, Capen) — ias, strawberry 
plants, balsam firs Norway spruce, larch, & 

His trees are all well rooted and healthy, i carefally packed, 
where necessary, so as to insure a vigorous growth. 

Fresh boquets and Cut Flowers will be delivered every after- 
noon, where the orders are left before 12 o'clock. 

Cincinnati, March 28. 
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